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SPEECH 

OF 

THOMAS  F.  BAYARD. 


The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  nnder  consideration  the 
bill  (II.  R.  4976)  for  the  retirement  and  recoinage  of  the  trade-dollar,  the  pend- 
ing qnestion  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ingalls  to  strike  out  section  5 of  the 
substitute  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance— 

Mr.  BAYARD  said: 

Mr.  Rresident:  It  is  a trite  saying,  and  one  history  has  often  re- 
eorded,  that  those  things  most  material  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
a people  are  at  the  moment  least  regarded,  the  least  sensational,  that 
they  proclaim  themselves  with  less  of  noise  and  violence  than  other 
matters  indnitely  inferior  in  their  consequences. 

Here  to-day  this  Senate  Chamber  tells  the  same  story.  There  are 
scarcely  a score  of  Senators  in  their  places,  and  yet  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  is  profoundly  imi>oitant  to  the  welfare  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  It  touches  the  question,  what  shall  be 
4 received  as  the  equivalent  for  every  day  of  lal>or,  what  shall  be  received 

for  every  exertion  of  human  industry,  what  shall  measure  every  con- 
tract, great  and  small,  among  more  than  tifty  millions  of  people?  For 
it  is  the  money  of  the  people,  the  money  of  the  nation,  that  we  are  now 
considering;  and  yet  there  seem  to  be  a very  small  minority  who  care  to 
await  the  discussion. 

The  title  of  the  bill  relates  to  a disc  of  silver  metal  that  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  (lovernment  came  from  under  the  machinery  of  the  Mint 
transformed  from  bullion  into  coin.  Of  these  coins,  called  “ trade 
dollars,  some  thirty-five  millions  were,  from  the  day  of  their  authori- 
zation in  1873  until  they  were  prohibited  in  1878,  allowed  to  be  coined 
at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who 
owned  the  bullion. 

All  of  this  silver  always  was,  and  now  is,  private  property;  it  be- 
longed to  the  private  owners  who  had  worked  for  it  and  brought  it 
from  the  min^s,  and  had  sold  it;  and  the  laws  of  their  country  permit- 
ted them  to  take  it  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  paying 
the  actual  expense  of  the  change  in  its  form,  to  put  it  in  these  discs  of 
^ metal  called  ' ‘ trade dollars,  and  to  have  the  certification,  under  the 

honor  of  the  United  Stiites  stamp,  that  each  piece  contained  420  grains 
of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine. 

When  the  silver  miners  who  owned  this  property  in  1873  wished  to 
take  it  to  the  mint,  I remember  well  their  application;  I remember  the 
condition  of  the  country,  for  I was  then  a member  of  this  body.  The 
United  States  had  suspended  specie  payments.  The  Government  had 
embarked  upon  a system  of  paper  currency,  and  there  was  no  money 
afloat  among  the  people  of  the  country  other  than  the  paper  promissory 
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notes  ol  the  Unitotl  States,  and  those  of  the  national  hanks  issued  by 
the  Government  throuj^h  an  intermediary  system  of  f)auking  associa- 
tions and  secured  by  a deposit  of  nati<mal  bonds.  The  paper  money 
of  tJie  L nited  States  was  at  a heavy  discount.  Its  credit  did  not  com- 
mand a Immlred  cents  on  tlie  dollar.  Tiie  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  was  worth  more  than  its  paper,  perhaps  eighteen  dollars  or  more 
on  the  hundred. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1873,  and  which  is  now  repre.sented 
by  section  3.'i*30  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  wiis  i)rovided  that — 

Any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint,  to  be  formed 
into  bars,  or  inti>  dollars  of  the  weight  of  420  grains  troy,  de.siA?nated  in  thi.s  title 
ft.s  trade-dollars,  u/id  no  deposit  oj  silver  Jin'  other  coimi<je  shull  be  received.  Silver 
bullion  e<M»tained  iuyold  deposits,  and  separated  tlierefrom,  may,  however,  be 
paid  for  in  silver  eoin,  nf  such  vahuition  as  may  be.,  from  time  to  time,  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  IMint. 

Here  was  the  authority  for  the  owner  of  this  species  of  property  to 
take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  its  fineness  and  weight  ascertained  and 
impressed  upon  it  under  the  name  of  the  trade-dollar  and  the  weight 
and  fineness  were  by  another  section,  in  distinction  I'roni  that  of  anj^ 
coin  of  the  United  States,  to  be  impressed  upon  it,  “and  no  deposit  of 
silver  for  other  coinage  ” was  to  be  allowed. 

When  that  was  done,  there  was  a market  value  for  this  species  of 
property.  The  owners  of  it,  like  all  intelligent  owners,  were  exer- 
cising their  right  of  contract  to  obtain  for  it  the  highest  market  price. 
The  relations  between  gold  Inillion  and  silver  bullion  of  equal  fine- 
ness w'ere  measured  by  the  standard  of  gold  valuation  at  the  rate  of 
60  pence  sterling  per  ounce  for  silver.  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday 
(I  read  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  February  4,  1885),  the 
price  for  silver  bullion  is  49|  pence  per  ounce.  Any  man  who  has  it 
can  get  so  much  for  it  and  he  can  get  no  more  if  that  ((notation  be  cor- 
rect. and  1 assume  it  to  be.  Thus,  under  the  law  which  I have  just 
read,  if  the  silver  contained  in  gold  bullion  deposits  he  separated 
therefrom  in  the  process  of  assaying,  it  may  be  paid  for,  how?  In 
“such  valuation  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint.’' 

I beg  the  attention  therefore  of  Senators  to  this  fact,  that  w hen  the 
law' gave  the  privilege  to  the  holders  of  silver  bullion  to  take  their 
property  to  the  mint  and  have  it  transmuted  into  sucli  shapes  as  their 
interest  and  their  convenience  might  dictate— that  is.to  say,  they  could 
have  it  transformed  from  bullion  into  bars,  or,  if  they  pleased,  into 
discs  of  money  called  “trade-dollars”  of  420  grains,  upon  which  both 
the  bar  and  the  coin,  the  weight  and  fineness  stam]»ed  by  the  mint 
should  be  certified; — it  was  their  private  property,  and  never  belonged 
to  the  Government,  never  was  received  or  paicl  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  sole  use  of  the  private  owner,  at  his  sole  volition,  was 
coined  for  convenient  trading  with  the  silver-using  (Countries  of  the 
East. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  not  that  done  with  gold  now? 

Mr.  BAYARD.  It  is  done  with  gold  now. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Precisely  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BAYARD.  It  is  done  with  gold  now,  but  my  friend  must  re- 
member that  something  more  is  done  with  gold  now  and  was  then  done 
with  it. 

When  gold  bullion  was  deposited  in  the  mint  for  coinage  and  the  sil- 
ver it  contained  separated,  that  silver  was  by  law  to  be  paid  for  “at 
such  rates  as  from  time  to  time  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the 
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^lint;”  but  the  price  of  gold  w^as  never  “from  time  to  time  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Director.’’ 

The  act  of  1873  prohibited  the  deposit  of  silver  for  any  other  coinage 
than  trade-dollars;”  but  the  gold  coinage  could  be  into  any  denom- 
inated gold  C(un. 

The  trade-dollars  ” minted  under  the  act  of  February,  1873,  were 
then  worth  in  the  paper  legal-tender  currency  of  the  United  States  a 
premium  of  1 1 to  17  per  cent.  The  metal  of  whieli  they  were  composed 
had  then  a market  .value  of  60  pence  sterling  per  ounce.  Yesterday  it 
w'iis  w'orth  and  sold  Ibr  less  than  50  pence  per  ounce.  And  now  Con- 
gress is  asked,  I'or  one  reason  or  another,  to  pay  out  standard  silver  dollars 
of  full  legal- tender  power,  nominally  100  cents,  for  a di.se  of  metal  worth 
perliupsHo  cents,  or  to  j)ay  in  its  standard  and  measure  of  value,  (iO  [»enee 
per  ounce  for  .silver  bullion  whose  market  value  is  less  than  50  pence, 
say  15  or  16  per  cent,  above  the  market  or  intrinsic  value.  That  is, 
about  §5,600,000  over  and  above  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  minted 
into  “ trade-dollars,”  upon  the  application  of  the  owners  and  for  their 
convenience  in  trade  with  oriejital  silver-using  nations. 

I\Ir.  President,  if  it  were  ten  times  l(i  per  cent,  and  I believed  there 
was  an  honorable  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Ameriean  peoj)le  to 
pay  this  increased  pri<*e  for  silver  bullion  or  coin,  I would  advi.se  them 
to  do  it,  tor  1 would  .say  there  is  no  gain  so  costly  as  that  which  is  the 
price  of  departure  from  good  faith  and  honorable  obligation.  It  is  not 
therefore  this  16  ])er  cent,  ujxm  835,000, 000,  although  that  is  a very 
important  sum;  if  it  were  that  alone  1 do  not  think  that  I should  have 
cared  to  detain  the  Senate;  ]>ut  it  is  tlie  ju'inciple  that  lies  underneath 
this  proposed  })ayment  which  brings  us  lace  to  face  with  profound  re- 
sults, to  which  1 ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  fora  short  time. 

There  has  been,  I submit  respectfully,  a confusion  ottermsand  mean- 
ing in  speaking  of  the  redemption  of  the  trade-dollars.  When  belbre 
w'as  any  standard  coin  not  diminished  in  its  weight  by  fraud  or  natural 
attrition — when  l)efore,  was  such  a coin  said  to  be  “redeemed?”  Why, 
sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  coined  money,  and  its  object?  To  produce 
under  the  sovereign  authority  that  which  not  only  should  he  a standard 
and  a measure  of  value,  but  in  addition  value  iMf;  for  if  it  was  not  it 
was  false  and  not  real  money.  Therefore  it  is  a mistiike  in  terms,  and 
it  will  not  do  to  be  mistaken  in  terms  on  such  a subject  as  this,  to  talk 
of  “redeeming ” the  standard  coins  of  the  United  States,  They  need 
no  redemption,  for  the  lawful  holder  has  value  itself  in  his  posses- 
sion. They  do  not  constitute  a promise,  but  by  theirpossession,  prop- 
erty and  value  as  on  their  face  is  expressed,  is  fulfilled.  When  such 
coins  shall  be  that  which  upon  their  face  and  by  law  they  profess  to  be, 
so  much  silver  or  so  much  gold  of  a certain  weight  and  fineness,  there 
in  my  judgment  the  great  and  important  function  of  the  Government 
commenced,  and  there  it  ended,  to  provide  for  its  people  a standard  of 
value  and  to  let  the  standard  and  the  measure  be  combined  with  value 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  coin  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  since  1878,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  a new  relation,  a new  function  and  dutj’'  in  respect  to  its  coin- 
age. Before  that  time,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  its  subsidiary 
coins  which  are  debased  below  the  standard  coins,  the  Government  of 
the  United  Sbites  never  owned  an  ounce  of  either  metal  that  came 
into  its  mints  for  coinage;  all  that  came  was  private  property.  This 
token  coinage  the  Government  was  bound  to  redeem  when  defaced  and 
too  illegible  for  use.  Why?  Because  they  were  adulterated  and  de- 
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based,  and  were  issued  by  the  Government  only  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  and  were  not  a standard  of  value;  that  is  not  the  principal 
standard  of  value,  but  never  for  more  than  $5,  to  accommodate  the 
minor  transactions  of  the  citizens,  the  daily  retail  ti'ansactions. 

Now,  if  I may  pause  here  for  one  moment  to  give  my  reasons  why 
there  is  no  especial  claim  on  the  United  States  to  exchange  these  coins, 
before  I come  to  what  I think  is  the  great  principle  which  we  are  face 
to  face  with  to-day,  I will  say  this,  that  having  shown  that  the  trade- 
dollars  were  in  the  same  category  precisely  as  silver  bars,  both  minted 
and  stamped  for  the  convenience  of  the  owner,  a number  were  so  coined, 
and,  as  1 personally  remember,  upon  the  application  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  silver-bearing  Stato,  members  of  this  body,  and  who  came 
personally  before  the  committee  to  seek  the  privilege  of  having  their 
silver  bullion  turned  into  this  convenient  shape  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Chinese  particularly.  The  first  of  these  eoins  was  issued  in 
July,  1873,  and  I read  from  page  130  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  Mr.  Burchard,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  The 
figures  are  all  here  given  of  the  bullion  value,  the  currency  value,  the 
commercial  value,  the  gold  value  of  the  trade-doll. ir,  the  amount  of 
these  coins  and  their  export.  In  1873,  and  down  to  July,  1874,  the 
bullion  value  of  the  trade-dollar  ran  from  2\  per  cent,  to  six-tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  premium.  The  currency  value  ran  from  July,  1873,  to  May, 
1876,  at  a premium  of  18.6  per  cent,  down  to  a premium  of  3 per  cent. 
So  it  was  in  the  legal-tender  currency  at  a heavy  premium,  and  its 
commercial  value  was  also  even  greater  than  wius  its  ciirreiicy  value, 
for  that  I find  ranged  from  119  per  cent,  to  103.6  per  cent,  during  the 
same  period. 

But  now  comes  the  question  of  coinage.  From  the  12tli  of  February, 
1873,  to  the  22d  of  July,  1876,  there  were  coined  15,631,000  trade-dol- 
lars,  and  there  were  exported  during  the  same  time  12,270,000,  although 
that  is  necessarily  but  an  imperfect  estimate.  For  instance,  in  1876, 
when  tra<le-dollars  were  dropped  from  the  list  of  coins,  and  were  no 
longer  authorized  at  the  mints,  except  for  the  purj>ose  of  foreign  de- 
mand expressly,  there  were  coined  in  July,  1876,  213,000;  but  there 
were  exported  in  the  same  month  269,108,  showing  that  there  were 
56,108  more  exported  in  that  month  than  there  were  coined  in  the 
same  month. 

I shall  presently  show  to  the  Senate  that  trade-dollars  in  July,  1876, 
were  at  a premium  in  currency  of  2.6  per  cent,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son they  would  not  be  put  in  circulation,  and  were  not.  That  obvious 
proposition  knowm  historically  as  the  Gresham  law'  and  kuowm  long 
before  the  name  of  Gresham  w'as  ever  heard,  that  a currency  nominally 
overvalued  and  really  of  less  value  will  always  drive  out  the  better 
and  really  more  valuable  money. 

Our  ow'ii  experience  is  sufficiently  instructive  npoa  that  point.  Our 
first  coinage  act  as  a government  was  in  1793,  and  then  we  attempted 
to  fix  a ratio  of  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  in  our 
coinage.  In  1834  we  changed  this  ratio  a little  over  2 and  a little  less 
than  3 per  cent,  by  lowering  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  standard  gold 
unit.  From  1793  until  1834  the  result  was  that  stiindard  silver  coins 
being  relatively  cheaper  we  were  on  a silver  basis. 

Then  we  stepped  from  the  ratio  of  15  to  nearly  16.  I may  say  paren- 
thetically here  that  during  that  very  time  the  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold  as  established  by  the  European  states  now  composing  what  is 
known  as  the  Latin  Union  was  15J  to  1.  We  increiised  the  amount  oi 
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silver  in  our  ratio  so  that  it  became  almost  16  to  1,  and  what  was  the 
consequence?  That  silver  being  thus  comparatively  undervalued  here, 
gold  became  necessarily  the  principal  standard  and  measure  of  value; 
and  so  from  1834  to  1878  the  standard  of  value  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  in  their  payments  at 
the  custom-house  was  United  States  standard  gold  coin.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  w’as  the  comparatively  small  discrepancy  of  2 or  3 per 
cent,  between  the  ratio  of  these  metals  as  fixed  by  our  laws  of  coinage 
and  the  ratio  of  other  commercial  nations;  and  left  free  and  undisturbed 
by  statute  (for  at  that  time  coinage  was  equally  free  to  both  metals)  the 
natural  laws  of  commercial  valuation  controlled,  and  people  of  course 
dealt  in  the  cheapest  money  they  could  find,  for  they  gave  in  exchange 
‘for  commodities  naturally  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  that  end  avail^ 
themselves  of  the  standard  of  regulations  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  by  the  United  States,  and  as  a consequence  silver  coin  ceased 
to  be  used  here,  and  went  abroad  or  into  the  melting-pot,  and  gold 
alone  went  to  the  Mint. 

Now,  I wish  to  ask:  When  the  mints  were  open  for  those  forty  years 
very  nearly,  if  we  saw  that  the  owners  of  silver  did  not  care  to  turn 
their  bullion  into  coin  because  its  ratio  was  fixed  too  low,  and  it  was 
cheaper  for  them  to  procure  gold  dollars  than  silver  dollars,  because 
gold  was  relatively  undervalued  to  silver  and  this  difference  of  2 or, 
at  the  utmost,  3 per  cent,  would  control,  would  not  the  same  fact 
necessarily  prevail  from  1873  to  1876,  and  when  you  find  the  commer- 
cial value  and  the  currency  value  very  much  farther  apart  would  not 
the  same  results  accrue  ? Obviously;  and  not  being  at  specie  payments 
the  difference  between  the  two  metals  and  paper  was  iar  greater  than 
between  the  two  metals  in  their  commercial  value,  of  which  I have 


siK)keu,  and  the  valuation  at  which  silver  bullion  could  be  turned  into 
coin.  This  being  so,  in  1876,  in  the  month  of  July,  Congress  dropped 
out  from  their  list  of  coins  the  trade-dollar  entirely.  It  never  had  a 
legal-tender  power  of  more  than  $5  in  one  payment;  but  after  that  date 
it  ceased  to  have  any  legal-tender  value  or  power  for  $5  or  any  other 
sum,  and  it  became  just  what  it  was — a piece  of  precious  metal, "weigh- 
ing so  many  grains  and  of  such  fineness  iis  was  declared  hy  the  stamp 
of  the  mint  upon  its  face. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  in  the  face  of  reason,  it  is  in  the  luce  of  his- 
tory, it  is  in  denial  of  actual  experience  to  allege  that  while  the  trade- 
dollar  was,  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  Stirtes,  nominated  as  a coin 
of  the  United  States,  or  while  it  had  legiil-teuder  power  even  to  the 
extent  of  $5,  to  allege  that  it  w'iis  in  circulation  as  money.  It  is  a 
fact,  proved  by  the  figures  I have  stated,  that  these  coins  never  were  in 
circulation  during  the  years  that  they  ha<l  been  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  for  be  it  remembered  that  after  July,  1876, 
there  was  no  such  coin  in  our  laws  as  the  trade-dollar,  and  before  that 
its  intrinsic  value  prevented  it  from  pitssing  as  an  ordinary  dollar.  It 
was  worth  too  mucli  to  go  into  circulation— for  it  was  held  at  a pre- 
mium of  from  18  per  cent,  to  3 per  cent.,  and  was  only  used  for  export 
and  foreign  trade. 

Then  in  1874  for  reasons  which  I shall  not  stop  here  to  examine 

Mr.  BECK.  Is  not  the  Senator  mistaken  in  saying  the  trade-dollar 
was  no  longer  a coin  after  1876  ? 

Mr.  BAYARD.  No;  I am  not  mistaken,  for  the  Senator  will  find 
that  in  1876 

Mr.  BECK.  The  legal-tender  quality  was  taken  from  it. 
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Mr.  BAYARD.  Not  that  uloue. 

Mr.  BECK.  What  else? 

Mr.  BAYARD.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1876,  it  was  i-esolved: 

Tluitthe  trade-dollar  shall  not  hereafter  he  a legal  tender,  and  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  limit,  from  time  to  time,  the  coinage 
thereof  to  such  an  amount  as  he  may  deemsutlicient  to  meet  the  export  demand 
for  the  same. 

Therefore  it  was  a clear  notitication  that  they  could  not  be  coined 
except  for  export  and  that  placed  them  distinctly  in  the  category  of 
other  merchandise. 

Mr.  BECK.  They  were  coined  by  us. 

Mr.  BAY'ARD.  But  they  were  only  to  be  coined  for  the  use  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  bullion  and  for  export,  and  they  were  to  be  coined  as  “trade- 
dollars,^^  and  have  their  weight  stamped  upon  them,  which  was  never 
done  by  any  standard  coin  of  this  Government. 

In  1878,  by  a Treasury  order,  the  coinage  of  trade-dollars  was  discon- 
tinued altogether,  and  from  that  day  to  this  none  have  been  permitted 
to  be  coined.  Now  comes  the  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  redeem,  ivs  it  is  called,  or  to  speak  mort;  accurately,  that 
they  shall  exchange  a coin  of  the  same  fineness 'of  silver  weighing 
412]  grains,  authorized  by  the  act  of  1878,  and  styled  a standard 
dollar,  in  equal  numbers  for  the  holders  of  these  trade-dollars  weighing 
420  grains.  Here  is  a paradox — citizens  asking  in  the  name  of  honor 
and  justice  to  receive  lass  for  more  of  precisely  the  same  commodity, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  honor  of  this  country  and  its  duty  are  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  performance  of  this  strange  transiiction. 

The  very  statement  shows  the  condition  of  thought  and  false  reason- 
ing into  which  we  have  come  by  forsaking  the  landmarks  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  footsteps  of  its  founders,  ]»assing  away  from 
the  real  and  the  tested,  and  embarking  upon  the  unreal  and  the  imagi- 
nary. 8ir,  if  my  countrymen  can  only  learn  at  the  cost  of  these  six 
millions  of  money  the  simple  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  ques- 
tion the  lesson  will  be  cheap.  For  the  great  question  to  be  asked  of 
every  man,  and  to  l)e  answered  by  every  man  according  to  his  reason 
and  conscience,  is  simply  this:  Can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
create  values?  “ Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature?'’  Which  of  you  and  what  majoriiy  of  you  by  pass- 
ing laws  from  now  till  doomsday  can  create  a value?  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  an  irreverence  in  the  very  proposition,  not  to  say  an  absolute 
absurdity. 

How  can  you  pretend  to  create  value?  If  it  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  I will  take  my  seat  and  listen  with  amazement  not  un- 
mingled with  awe  when  such  a proposition  shall  be  established  that 
this  power  exists  in  man,  whether  in  a collective  assembly  or  whether 
he  stands  alone  exercising  his  faculties  under  the  limitations  of  his 
creation.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  c*an  increase  the  value 
of  this  coin  15  or  16  cents,  if  you  admit  the  principle  that  we  can  by 
calling  a thing  by  a special  name  change  its  nature  and  its  value — I 
am  speaking  now  of  its  actual  value — giving  it  a value  that  we  certify 
it  possesses,  and  which,  according  to  the  phrase  now,  we  are  bound  to 
redeem,  wdij’,  then,  Senators,  we  shall  have  repealed  the  great  primeval 
law  which  first  met  the  ear  of  man  after  Paradise  had  been  lost,  that 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face  should  he  gain  his  bread.  If  Congress  can 
create  values,  then  we  may  sit  dowm  here;  let  the  Icom  and  the  plow 
.and  all  other  implements  and  agencies  of  human  industry  stand  idle, 
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and  legislate  ourselves  into  riches  and  property:  for  that  Ls  precisely  the 
proposition  confiiined  in  the  declaration  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  controlled  by  the  act  of  a government. 

That  is  about  all  I wanted  to  say.  I wanted  to  clear  my  mind  and 
my  conscience  on  this  subject.  Here  is  the  proposition,  that  w’e  are 
bound  in  honor,  as  it  is  stated,  to  the  holders  of  these  35.000,000  trade- 
dollars,  each  weighing  420  grains  of  silver,  nine-tenths  fine,  to  satisfy 
their  just  demands  by  giving  them  other  coins  w’eighing  each  412] 
grains  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness. 

Let  me  iisk,  if  there  is  an  obligation  in  honor  upon  us  to  redeem  the 
greater  value  by  the  smaller,  n are  w^e  not  bound  to  redeem 
*-  again  the  lighter  and  less  valuable  dollar  by  one  of  still  less  value  ? 

Are  we  to  pursue  a system  that  has  ended  in  such  a reduciio  ad  absurd  am  f 
That  is  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  l)y  the  proposition 
before  ns  that  it  is  a duty,  an  honorable  obligation  of  the  Government, 
to  redeem  that  which  is  greater  Avith  that  which  is  confessedly  less  in 
weight  and  actual  value,  and  to  do  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
pulsory power  of  legal  tender.  It  is  a Congressional  fiat.  Let  value 
be  and  value  shall  be,  say  these  apostles  of  the  higher  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  not  be.  Not  to  go  higher  into  a realm  of  dis- 
cussion where  I will  not  venture,  however  humbly,  to  tread,  to  touch 
that  part  of  this  question  which  relates  to  our  moral  and  to  our  religious 
beliefs,  come  back  to  the  plain  matter  of  practical  tact.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  wfith  2,000,000  men  under  arms,  issued  the 
notes  of  the  United  States,  and  said  they  should  be  legal  tender,  but 
all  of  those  men,  brave,  able,  and  mighty  in  their  strength,  were  unable 
to  maintain  those  promises  at  one-half  the  value  of  their  face.  Oh,  no; 
( it  can  not  be.  If  there  be  an  obligation  in  honor  upon  us  to  redeem  the 

silver  coins  of  420  grains,  there  is  an  obligation  on  us  to  issue  no  more 
of  those  w’eighing  412-t  grains,  certainly  not  to  issue  more  of  a less 
value  which  a fortiori  w'e  ought  to  redeem  if  this  pledge  and  honorable 
obligation  rests  upon  us. 

But  I shall  leave  it  to  the  good  sense,  and  the  conscience  of  my  coun- 
trymen, w’hen  they  shall  come  to  see  the  simple  truth,  that  in  the 
choice  of  these  two  precious  metals  to  serve  as  equivalents  in  human 
contracts  and  dealing,  as  mere  instruments  of  exchange  there  are  nat- 
ural law’s  controlling  their  relative  intrinsic  value  which  they  can  not 
safely  contravene. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  betw’een  the  two  metals  of  silver  and  gold 
there  may  not  be  by  arrangement  of  commercial  nations  from  time  to 
time  such  an  equivalency  established,  such  a mutuality  of  ratio  as 
shall  secure  to  the  great  volume  of  the  world’s  money  of  both  metals 
the  presence  and  full  use  of  both.  I never  have  been  able  to  contem- 
plate, the  restriction  of  the  volume  of  the  metallic  currency  of  this 
world  to  a single  metal.  I never  have  believed  it  would  be  wise,  and  I 
V should  stand  in  the  face  of  such  a proposition  aw’ed  and  reverent  before 

the  great  truths  of  history  as  to  the  use,  and  the  necessary  and  beneficial 
use,  of  both  these  metals  lor  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  exchange. 
But  because  I do  seek  for  that,  I should  be  equally  false  to  my  convic- 
tions, and  lacking  in  that  courage  to  express  them  that  I earnestly  long 
to  possess,  if  when  I see  a course  of  legislation  that  inevitably  is  to  drive 
one  of  these  metals  outof  use  and  circulation  to  demonetize  it,  I did 
not  beg  ray  countrymen  to  pause  before  they  either  continued  laws 
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which  would  produce  such  results  or  enacted  others  which  would  have 
the  same  effect. 

This  is  not  a thing  that  partisan  feeling  should  array  itself  about. 

Truth  is  truth.  It  must  make  itself  apparent.  Here  is  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  current  year.  I read  from  the 
tbirty-second  page  of  the  report: 

After  giving  the  subject  careful  consideration— 

Says  Mr.  McCulloch — 

I hav'e  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  both  tlie  coinage  of  silver 

dollars  and  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  are  suspended  there  is  danger  that 

silver,  and  not  gold,  may  become  our  metallic  standard.  I’his  danger  may  not 

be  imminent,  but  it  is  of  so  serious  a character  that  there  o ught  not  to  be  delay 

in  providing  against  it.  Not  only  would  the  national  credit  be  seriously  im-  J 

paired  if  the  Government  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  silver  dollars 

or  certificates  in  payment  of  gold  obligations,  but  business  of  all  kinds  would  be 

greatly  disturbed ; not  only  so,  but  gold  would  at  once  cease  to  be  a circulating 

medium,  and  severe  contraction  would  be  the  result. 

With  great  respect  for  that  officer,  I think  he  has  stated  scarcely  one- 
half  of  the  result;  for  if  there  must  follow  obviously  from  ctonverting 
gold  from  currency  into  merchandise  where  it  would  be  hoarded,  if  the 
volume  of  gold  is,  because  of  its  superior  value  as  compared  to  tbe 
other  metal,  to  be  subtracted  from  tbe  volume  of  our  currency,  un- 
doubtedly contraction,  and  a most  severe  contraction,  is  to  follow,  con- 
vulsing all  business.  But  something  else  remains.  What  will  meas- 
ure prices  when  gold  has  gone  ? In  what  will  be  the  es  timatos  of  tbe  cost 
of  living  for  those  for  whom  I am  sure  our  hearts  are  anxious  to-day? 

Sir,  tbe  measure  of  prices  will  be  in  silver,  and  silver  being  of  lesser 
value,  those  prices  must  be  nominally  increased  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  real  value.  The  scale  will  be  higher,  without  regard  to  real 
values. 

And  upon  whom  do  such  changes  mainly  fall  ? Who  is  it,  Senators? 

Who  are  the  first  to  feel  the  shock  and  the  last  to  I'eel  tlie  benefit  ot 
such  a change?  It  is  the  laboring  class.  It  is  the  man  without  the 
capital  to  biile  his  time  ami  wait  or  to  foresee.  It  is  to  him  whose  eyes 
open  upon  labor  in  the  morning  audclose  upon  it  at  night,  who  has  no 
time,  no  thought,  perhaps  no  capacity,  to  reason  out  these  financial 
problems;  but  it  is  so.  The  wages  of  labor  are  the  la-«t  to  advance,  and 
labor  is  the  first  upon  whom  the  suffering  falls. 

Therefore  I not  only  class  the  question  of  the  contraction  which  is  to 
lower  values,  in  one  sense  measuring  values  by  a sn«iller  volume,  de- 
preciating collateral  securities,  convulsing  and  disturbing  contracts, 
but  equally  with  that  I measure  as  a maleficent  result,  the  increase  of 
prices  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  as  measured  in  tlu^  cheaper  and  less 
valuable  money.  When  is  that  to  come?  Who  shall  say  when  it  shall 
come?  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  and  of  course  it  is  with  him  but  the  opin- 
ion of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  man,  that  it  may  not  be  imminent. 

I do  not  know  what  the  information  of  my  associates  in  this  Chamber 
is  upon  the  subject,  and  I pretend  to  little  personal  knowledge,  for  the 
duties  of  my  life  have  not  led  me  into  that  knowledge  which  entitles 
my  opinion  to  weight  upon  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  stocks 
or  bonds  or  other  securities  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world;  but  this 
I believe,  that  the  controlling  cause  in  prices  is  ap]>rehension  on  the 
©ne  hand  or  confidence  on  the  other,  a season  of  panic  or  oversanguine 
expectation. 

Now,  I believe  that  rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  otherwise,  that  ap- 
prehension does  exist.  I receive  evidence  of  it  in  correspondence  from 
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gentlemen,  some  known  and  others  not  known  to  me,  from  the  mcmey 
centers.  They  all  say  there  is  great  apprehension  that  the  evils  de- 
picted by  Mr.  McCulloch  of  the  contraction  to  follow  our  embarkation 
upon  the  monometallic  basis  of  silver  will  convulse  business,  and  the 
other  evil  that  the  prices  for  what  is  needed  by  the  laboring  classes 
necessarily  will  be  increased  by  the  measurement  in  the  less  valuable 
metal,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  power  ascribed  to  the  legal-tender  au- 
thority given  by  our  law,  no  man  believes  that  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  such  laws  amount  to  the  snap  of  a finger. 

A legal-tender  law  can  only  affect  past  contracts.  It  may  enable  the 
present  debtor  to  discharge  his  present  debt,  but  it  will  not  go  far  to- 
ward enabling  him  to  establish  a fresh  credit  or  to  have  a new  debt 
created.  That  can  and  will  he  guarded  against.  Perhaps  it  may 
already  be  guarded  against  by  special  contracts,  fixing  the  metal  of  the 
money  as  well  as  its  denomination  in  which  debts  are  to  be  paid.  The 
men  who  do  that  are  the  wise  and  the  skilled,  the  rich,  the  provident. 
They  may  perhaps  have  protected  themselves  against  this  danger,  but 
when  I think  ol‘  the  others,  the  great  mass  of  toilers,  who  are  to  be 
affected  by  it,  I confess  I feel  a sinking  of  the  heart. 

Yes,  Senators,  I not  only  feel  lor  those  who  may  have  hut  little  prop- 
erty, but  I think  there  may  well  be  a suggestion  here  and  now,  that 
the  safety  of  the  rich  rests  mainly  upon  the  content  of  the  poor.  If 
men  will  follow  no  law  but  that  of  gain,  and  have  no  limit  but  that 
which  their  rapacity  may  set,  they  will  be  taught  that  there  are  laws 
of  humanity  which  am  not  with  safety  he  disregarded.  Therefore, 
in  deiiling  with  this  great  and  delicate  subject  of  the  currency  and 
the  money  of  the  people,  no  rash  and  ignorant  experiments  should  be 
tried,  but  just  and  admitted  laws  shall  be  regarded  and  insisted  upon, 
and  the  chimeras  of  debtors,  of  speeulators,  of  irreverent  aspirants  to 
power  that  never  can  be  given  to  a government,  should  not  be  sufiered 
to  come  in  and  create  a state  of  affairs  that  brings  a tidal  wave  of  human 
wretchedness,  and  with  it  insecurity  to  property  in  all  its  forms. 

So,  sir,  I speak  to-day  in  the  interest  of  every  earner  of  daily  wages, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  United  States.  I speak  for  every  provi- 
dent and  self-denying  silver  of  \vages  whose  little  vStore  against  the 
rainy  day  has  been  laid  by.  To  the  savings-bank  depositor,  to  the  capi- 
talist, whether  small  or  great,  these  truths  apply,  and  soi^ner  or  later, 
and  soon  rather  than  late,  they  must  control.  Therefore  it  is  that  I am 
anxious  for  the  p:Lssage  of  the  very  feature  that  is  pro]X)sed  to  be 
stricken  from  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  contemplated  suspension  of  the 
silver  coinage  under  the  act  of  1878.  Indeed,  sir,  my  own  view  would 
be  in  favor  of  a more  prompt  suspension . But  to  secure  the  fiic-t  of  a cer- 
taiuty  in  the  future  of  this  suspension  would  be  an  advantage  so  prac- 
ticable and  so  valuable  that,  knowing  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
opinion  and  the  necessity  of  the  abatement  of  individual  judgments, 
I shall  vote  for  that  because  I can  not  move  more  promptly. 

As  I have  said  in  a very  unprepared  way,  and  perhaps  I should  have 
made  more  careful  preparation,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  either  a 
It^al  or  a moral  or  an  honorable — if  you  can  distinguish  morality  1‘rom 
honor — obligation  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  do  what 
is  called  redeem  the  trade-dollars,  nor  to  exchange  them  for  others; 
much  less  do  I consider  that  if  there  was  such  an  obligation  it  is  satis- 
fied by  the  action  now  proposed,  because  we  are  simply  continuing 
and  intensifying  in  our  proposed  remedy  the  very  evil  which  the  rem- 
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edy  is  imagined  to  prevent.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  issuing  millions 
upon  millions  of  coin  of  confessedly  inferior  value  to  that  which  we  are 
told  now  we  ought  to  redeem.  Shall  we  not  herejifter  he  called  on, 
with  equal  justice,  to  redeem  these  standard  dollars,  whose  intrinsic 


value  is  less  than  trade-dollars? 

Senators,  does  it  not  after  all  come  down  to  this  hinge  : Can  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  create  value  hy  statute?  I do  not 
think  any  man  will  say  they  can.  They  can  impair  the  obligations  of 
contracts".  Unquestionably  and  according  to  the  Siijneme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  their  last  decision  they  may  impair  or  wholly  destroy 
the  value  of  every  pecuniary  obligation  that  is  expressed  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  I do  not  wish,  at  this  time,  to  comment 
upon  that  startling  decision;  but  there  is  one  thing  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  ar- 
mies that  can  be  raised  to  enforce  the  edicts  either  (»f  court  or  of  Con- 


gress (ian  not  do,  and  that  is  to  create  a value,  to  maintain  a value 
against  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  tendered. 
Every  such  attempt  has  had  '‘a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.*^ 
Thus,  on  June  17,  1864,  under  the  lead  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a law  wiis  enacted  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties,  both 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  future  contracts  in  gold;  the  object  being 
to  abate  the  premium  on  gold,  and  consequently  to  assist  the  value 
and  receivability  of  paper  currency.  The  passage  of  the  law  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  advance  in  the  premium  upon  gold,  which  rose 
from  1964  per  cent,  to  250  per  cent,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  led  to 
the  hasty  repeal  of  the  act  on  July  2,  1864,  after  a futile  existence  of 
fifteen  days. 

Men  may  be  cheated  out  of  the  entire  result  of  their  life’s  labor, 
and  a piece  of  worthless  paper  may  answer  for  one-half  century  of 
honest  toil.  That  may  be  according  to  the  decision  of  the  court;  but 
when  we  look  to  the  future,  and  when  we  look  to  contracts,  and  when 
we  look  to  the  performance  of  obligations  outside  of  this  country,  we 
shall  find  such  propositions  utterly  impotent;  not  tuily  impotent,  but 
discredited  and  discreditable.  They  will  be  as  the  id  le  wind  that  passes 
men  by  and  they  respect  not. 

I voted  to  take  up  this  bill,  and  1 shall  vote  for  its  passage.  I shall 
vote  for  its  passage  to  secure  what  these  petitioners  demand.  No 
man  need  yield  up  his  dollar  of  420  grains,  nine-tenths  fine,  for  a dol- 
lar weighing  4124  grains.  There  is  nothing  compulsory  in  that.  As 
I have  said  before,  I do  not  believe  there  is  a legal  obligation  to  take 
up  the  trade-dollar,  and  certainly,  if  there  be  to  redeem,  do  not  let  us 
so  trifle  with  reason  and  truth  so  as  to  say  it  is  redemption  to  pay  that 
which  has  greater  value  with  that  which  has  less,  unless  this  wonder- 
ful and  magical  power  does  reside  in  the  Congress  ol'  the  United  States 
to  create  value  by  statute.  It.is  legislative  juggling  with  the  truth, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  find  it  out. 

If  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  create  values  the  continuance  of  the 
pretense  of  its  exercise  can  only  lead  and  must  lead  to  confusion  and 
distress,  and  the  practical  fact  remains  that  we  are  or  ought  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  maintain  by  some  arrangement  with  the  leading  commercial 
nations  the  full  use  of  the  two  precious  metals  co-ordinately  to  make 
up  the  great  volume  of  money  for  the  world’s  business.  That  is  what  I 
desire  to  see.  I believe  that  for  this,  co-operation  among  commercial 
nations  is  necessary.  I believe  that  all  the  currency  necessary  for  the 
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present  hour  is  here  now;  and  should  future  experience  dictate  to  us 
the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  jjassiug  to  the  basis  of  a single  mehil 
as  our  principal  standard  of  value,  when  that  time  comes  we  shall  dis- 
cuss it;  but  in  the  mean  time  I wish  my  steps  and  my  votes  to  be  guided 
by  the  unmistakable  light  of  experience.  I must  remain  true  to  my 
convictions  until  some  light  shall  l)e  given  that  shall  cause  those  con- 
victions to  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  not  by  statute 
create  values,  and  the  attempt  to  continue  to  do  so  will  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther embarrassment,  distress,  and  loss. 
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